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“He Goeth Before” 


e by HUBERT HERRING 


Ferry Platt died on April third. Those who have 
known him, watched him, and loved him would like 
to set down what they know of him. Here was one in 
whom spiritual magnificence flowered. He was one of 
those men whose purity of heart opens the doors of 
vision in time and eternity. His was a candor-which 
pierced all shams. He was as completely free of self- 
interest as anyone I have ever known. He had a limpid 
mind. He was at home with the philosophers and with 
the farmers of Southern Indiana. It was a disciplined 
mind. Facts marched for him, and assumed dramatic 
forms. When the churches asked him to serve them in 
making known the problems of rural life, he undertook 
the task with tirelessness and skill. Had he lived, Ferry 
Platt would have become one of those luminous inter- 
preters such as Washington Gladden or Graham Tay- 
lor, who stand in the half-lights of our troubled fron- - 
tiers, and make the rest of us see what happens there. 


~ 


a 
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were deeply impressed by the filth, the suffering, the frustration, 
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INTRODUCTION 


The following pages are lifted from some one hundred odd sheets 
of manuscript which would have been developed to book length had 
Ferry Platt lived. The first chapter, as here presented, has been cut 
but slightly. All footnotes have been regretfully omitted. The excerpts 
from other chapters do not purport to carry the author's argument. 
Rather, they convey something of his spirit. 


One has‘a sense of deep personal loss in reading the entire manu- 
script, for the author had trod firmly the most daring of all pathways 
—man to God. He neither accepts nor offers easy explanations. It is as 
if he wished to know the starkest truth, were willing to pay with his 
last energy for finding it, but also would wrest from his precarious 
universe both beauty and blessing for his struggle. 


The poems quoted are his own. 
MARGUERITTE H. Bro 


The Almighty and His Creatures 


e by FERRY L. PLATT 


I. GOD AND MAN 
The Real God 


The Apostles’ Creed begins with the confession, “I believe in 
God, the Father, Almighty, Maker of Heaven and Earth.” Thus 
early Christians formulated their severe but hardy trust in the 


Power back of this mysterious, beauty-filled and tear-stained 
Universe. g 


In the decades during which this creed was being formulated 
vaitous groups affiliated with Christianity were denying the 
identity of God, the loving and forgiving Father taught b 
Jesus Christ, and God, the Almighty Maker of Heaven io 
Eacth, taught by the Old Testament. These skeptical thinkers 


. 
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and the sin of the world. A ake God, they held, could not 
be responsible for such a heartless universe; a loving God could 
not rule such a repulsive world. The Creator of the Universe 
and Determiner of Earthly Destiny was a half-God, half-devil, 
who had fallen from the sphere of the good God, whom Jesus 
came to reveal. This good God had little power in cosmic 
affairs, barely enough to rescue from their mundane fates the 
few who were to be saved. 


Over against such belief—or rather unbelief—the orthodox 
Christian Church asserted its faith in the identity of the loving 
Father and the Almighty Creator. “I believe in God, the Father, 
Almighty, Maker of Heaven and Earth.” Now this was no 
sentimentality held because of ignorance of evil. The orthodox 
‘Christians were recruited largely from the lower classes of the 
cities of the Roman Empire. They lived in the cramped malo- 
dorous lower quarters. They were exposed to the suspicion and 
hatred of the masses of patriotic Roman citizens and to peri- 
odical persecution by the Roman government with its torture 
chambers and executions so excruciating as to nauseate even 
Tacitus. These Christians were not ignorant of human suffer- 
ing. But they refused to be driven to the worship of a powerless 
‘God, moulded to their own desires. In their religion, they were 
not adoring any mere projection of their own wishes; they were 
not merely seeking support for their aspirations. On the con- 
trary, they were making terms with the Almighty, even when 
‘His thoughts were not their thoughts, nor His ways their ways; 
they were humbling themselves under the mighty hand of God. 
Their God was the Power that does the things which happen 
Yo human beings, including the things which happen in the 
non-human world, whether these things are conformable to 

juman wishes or not, whether harmonious with human moral- 


ley or not. 


“In such realism, orthodox Christianity was carrying on a 
iblical tradition. . . . Bands of lawless marauders ran off Job's _ 
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herds. A hurricane killed Job’s children. Disease tormented him. 
These events prompted that passionate discussion of God's 
righteousness by Job and his friends, but neither he nor they 
attempted a solution by denying God's responsibility for these 
calamities. .. . In the thought of the prophets, it is axiomatic 
that what happens in the natural, political and economic 
spheres is God’s doing. This belief accounts for the inseparable 
connection between prophetic religion and prophetic social 
morality. It accounts also for that startling utterance of Jere- 
miah who, disspirited by persecution, prayed, “Thou hast duped 
me, O Lord, and I let myself be duped’. . . . When the sick 
Psalmist prays for relief, he does not call Jehovah to combat 
with some demonic power. To the Lord himself, he says, 


“Thine atrows stick fast in me, 
And ¢hy hand presseth me sore.” 


.... Even the preacher of Ecclesiastes, who found all life to 
be vanity, had no doubt about the existence of God. God was 
the Power that had created man and given him his futile ex- 
istence with its fleeting pleasures. To the men of the Old Testa- 
ment, God was the Power that did the things that happen. 


In this respect, the God of the Old Testament is the God of 
the New. Even though the belief in Satan and his demons 
offered a way to excuse God from liability for undesirable real- 
ity, the New Testament writers, when pressed for the ultimate 
explanation, do not use this escape. . . . Jesus saw his death 
approaching. He warned his disciples of it. Peter objected that 
a good God would not treat his Messiah so. Jesus turned on 
him in anger, “Thou mindest not the things of God, but the 
things of men.” Of course a good man would not treat a 
trusted emissary so, but God may. . . . Jesus’ crucifixion was a_ 
difficult problem for the early Church but they did not abandon ~ 
the conviction that it occurred “by the determinate counsel anc 
foreknowledge of God.” His death was not due to some tem- 
porary victory of the devil... . John could make Jesus look even 
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into the face of Pilate, unscrupulous, vacillating, brutal Roman 
politician that he was, and say, “Thou wouldst have no power 
against me, except it were given thee from above.” . . . In Paul’s 
theological agony over the rejection of Christianity by the Jews, 
he was dragging in an irrelevant question. He, too, believed in 
God, the Father, Almighty, who must be held accountable for 
that rejection and whose purpose in such was impossible to 
discern. . . . For the God of the Bible is not primarily a moral 
ideal for man, but the Power that does what happens. ‘I form 
the light and create darkness; I make peace and create evil; 
I am Jehovah that doeth all these things.” 


Now modern theology, especially in its more recent develop- 
ments, has brought a revival of the relatively impotent God 
which the ancient church rejected. Because of more this-worldly 
ideals and greater faith in the possibility of their earthly attain- 
ment, the moderns construct a good God different from that 
of the ancient pessimistic ascetics. But in both ancient and 
modern times, this demand for a finite God was rooted in a 
certain understanding—a misunderstanding, I believe—-of the 
telation between religion and morality. To do justice to the 
Christian moral and spiritual ideals, it was thought necessary 
to build the God-idea chiefly out of them, and to separate God 
as far as possible from those manifestations in the world which 
did not seem to harmonize with these ideals. 


For this and other reasons, the early modern attempts to 
construct a theology after the authority of the Bible had been 
undermined proposed to gain knowledge of the nature of the 
ie ey God chiefly through certain mind-states of people. 
The materials for the God-idea were to be drawn from mystical 
or religious experience, from the inner categorical “Thou 
Shalt” of moral experience, from value-judgments totally inde- 
pendent of judgments of being. An idealistic philosophy which 
tended to reduce all experience to mere mental-states, or a 
pragmatic philosophy which tended to make usefulness for 
living the mark of truth came to the defense of this subjectiv- 
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ism. But the questions would not down. Which of these mind- 
states reveals the Almighty? and why should it be considered 
as such a revelation? Thus, a chief problem of the liberal the- 
ology was, Is one justified in assuming objective reality for the 
projection of ideals, values, and aspirations which the liberal 
theologian cherishes? A chief concern of the liberal preacher 
has been the attempt to persuade his hearers to believe that this 
very desirable God which had been constructed out of these 
ideals of the inner life, actually exists in the outer world. How 
different from the agony of Job! Job struggled for faith in the 
real God, the Almighty from whom we must expect evil as 
well as good. Of God’s existence he had no doubt. The Lord's 
hand lay too heavy upon him to permit such a doubt. He strug- 
gled for faith in the Omnipotent One from whom we must ex- 
pect both good and evil. The modern liberal struggled not for 
faith in God, but for belief that there is a God, a Being defined 
in one way or another by our religious and moral feelings. 
There are two kinds of Gods, two kinds of religion. 


Now the efforts to prove the existence of these liberal gods 
have not been eminently successful. Since Kant, it has been 
customary to admit that “the proofs of the existence of God” 
are not compelling. The pragmatic value of such beliefs, as an 
encouragement to moral living, has generally been the final 
argument. Others preserve the word “God” as a psychologically 
and aesthetically useful word for the projection of our social 


ideals in public worship, which is understood as re-consecration 
to those ideals. 


The more consequent religious humanists believe that they 
have discovered that past religion, in so far as it was more than 
moral enthusiasm, was much ado about nothing, due to failure 
to realize man’s self-sufficiency. In fact, the pragmatic argument 
for belief in God, on these premises, is rather weak. If God is 
deduced from certain moral principles or emotional states 
called religious, you assume that these moral principles o: 
emotional states have an assured validity and permanence. If 
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they have, you can build your life on them—paraphrasing Mac- 
beth—and jump the hypothetical deity. 


We shall criticize later these incredible beliefs in human self- 
sufficiency and the independent validity of human values. The 
social crises and resultant criticisms of accepted values have 
stimulated a renewed search in two directions for an objective 


God. 


On the other hand, Karl Barth and other more conservative 
theologians attempt to re-establish an objective element in re- 
ligion by reviving traditional Protestant authorities, the Bible, 
the Creeds, the Christ, or the Incarnation. (Then follows dis- 
cussions of the breakdown of the authority of thé Bible as 
Supernatural prophecy, the development of Biblical criticism, 
the difference between the feeling-tone of Barth’s theology and 
that of Schleiermacher as resurgent sentimental attachments to 
time-honored Protestant tradition. Ep.) But the sacrificium 
intellectus, required for the acceptance of old Protestant au- . 
thorities, will not be made under conditions of modern know!l- 
edge, except in social or spiritual situations where rational 
processes are suppressed. Relief of intolerable social strains is 
necessary to make possible again open-minded facing of facts. 
In this theological sphere, social action is as important as argu- 
mentation. 


On the other hand, liberal theologians have constructed an 
objectively real but morally acceptable God by returning to a 
finite God, more naturalistic than that of the ancient Gnostics, 
but like him in limited power and responsibility. For them, God 
becomes a general term covering the objective realities or 
“processes which the theologian considers valuable or value- 
producing, or perhaps the Power responsible for these. The 
objectivity of this God seems to be assured by the accepted fact 
that such desirable objects and processes do exist. However, to 
cut the universe into two independent parts on the basis of 
human desires and then to set one part up as God is to create 


io +) s0cra nia OmION yaaa 
gods almost as subjective as that of the old Ritschlians, built 
out of value-judgments, because each theologian is free to 
build whatever he will into his God. D. H. Lawrence proclaims 
the voice of sexual desire to be the voice of God and the 
medieval ascetic proclaims the voice of sexual desire the voice 
of the devil, and who shall choose between them? The de- 
fenders of these finite Gods would choose on the basis of a 
theory of values. But let it be clearly understood that the choice 
of materials out of which these gods are to be constructed is 
strictly relative to the valuer and to his judgment whether 
sexual thrill, or his nation, or artistic creation is the object of 
supreme devotion. There is no objective ground in the real 
world for dividing it between a God and an anti-God. The 
ancient church held the unity of the world and its God as an 
article of faith, not easily defensible by logic. Modern science, 
with its discoveries of similarities and interdependence through- 
out the Universe, has greatly strengthened the probability that 
the Universe is one and that therefore the Ground of the Uni- 
verse, the Ultimate Power in it, is one. This, as we have said, 
is what the monotheistic Jewish-Christian tradition has meant 
by God. (The author then presents St. Augustine’s arguments 
against Manichaean dualism; calls attention to the dangers in 
the abstraction of the theologies of these finite gods beyond the 
fact that fundamental philosophical thinking is always ab-— 
stract; sets up Shailer Matthew’s description of God as the 
personality-evolving activities of the universe. Ep.) Now in 

concrete reality, human life is not the product of personality- ~ 
evolving activities, but of personality-evolving-and-destroying — 
activities. Life is not an independent factor in the universe, with — 
death, an opposite independent factor. They are mutually cor- 
related phases of one biological process. When I thank God 
for my daily bread, I thank the Power who prepared the ground 
to produce bread through a long series of geological catas- 
trophes of which belated examples appeared in the Lisbon and 
the San Francisco earthquakes. To say that the latter are 
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sporadic, a-normal expressions of the universe is to say that the 
production of food is sporadic and a-normal. When I thank 
God for home and family, I thank the Power which laid the 
heavy burden of child-birth on mothers as a condition of family 
life. When I thank God for the Christian religion, I thank God 
for the Power through whose social forces Jesus died on the 
cross to become an inspiration to suffering, loving humanity. 
In the concrete, the cross includes the soldiers who drove the 
nails. The humanly desirable and undesirable, the personality- 
evolving and personality-destroying are parts of each other as 
death is of life, as labor pains are of birth. If Jesus is respon- 
sible for the parable of tares, it must have had some such point, 
in answer to some such question as, Why does not God im- 
mediately overthrow the oppressive Roman Empire? The 
answer is that its evil is so inextricably bound up with its good 
that the destruction of one without the destruction of the other 
is impossible in this age. 


(Then follows a discussion relative to a fundamental mis- 
understanding of the pragmatic value of an acceptance of dual- 
ism for moral purposes; Henry Nelson Wieman’s definition of 
God as growth of meaning; a criticism of any theory of values 
built upon devotion to the indefinite increase of extensive and 
delicately integrated systems of mutually related goods; the 
danger of setting up a soctal problem of today as if it were a 
permanent necessity. Ep.) It is true that a house is more valu- 
able than a pile of bricks because of its organization, but it is 
not true that a symphony, played by an orchestra, is, because 
of the greater amount of integration involved, more valuable 
than the solo of a violinist; double hollyhocks are not, neces- 
sarily, more beautiful than simple ones. In fact, the frictions 

_and instabilities, caused by more extensive and delicate integra- 
tion, may more than offset the values achieved. If the economic — 
world becomes so delicately integrated that the farming policy 
_of the Minnesota wheat-grower effects the standard of living of 
his fellow-farmers in Rumania, Argentine and Australia, the 
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average farmer may become unable to oversee the consequences 
of his acts and therefore be unable to assume moral responsi- 
bility for his policy. In the interests of moral responsibility and 
economic stability, it may become desirable to divide the world 
into regions as independent as possible, which can be over 
looked and planned for. Both proverbs of Robert Frost's 
famous poem are true: “Something there is that does not like 
a wall,” and ‘Good fences make good neighbors.’ Each has its 
characteristic goods and its characteristic evils. But the eleva- 
tion of either to the supreme norm of a value-system must 
result in evil, because, if either principle is applied beyond a 
certain point, the evils will predominate. The same might be 
said of any other concrete processes or policies which might be 
proposed as final norms. 


Now this fact does not necessarily involve the conclusion 
that for every increase of good there is an equal increase of 
evil. Such a pessimistic view would render all decisions and 
all effort absurd, because no act could produce a net increase of 
. good. The increase of the net good of humanity requires a con- 
stantly alert adaptation of policy to avert these evils inherent 
in good, to avert the inefficiency and anarchy which accom- 
pany liberty and the suppression of liberty which smooth-run- 
ning order demands, the freedom lost through failure to 
cooperate with others and the freedom lost through coopera- 
tion. In any concrete situation, we do not choose the good; we 
choose that in which the desirable appears to predominate over 
the undesirable, with constant caution lest indiscriminate adher- 
ence to this choice give the undesirable the upper hand. In. 
other words, a concrete moral choice is not made only out of 
devotion to the good, but-is made with an eye to the total situa- 
tion, to the relative balance of goods and their concomitant evils. 


Returning now to the more strictly theological discussion, it — 
becomes evident that, if some particular phase or process is to 
become my temporary “God,” this God is chosen out of con- 
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sideration of the total process. The partial finite “gods” are 
subject to the total infinite “God,” as the gods of the Greek 
aie were subject to the all-inclusive Nemesis. Now Jewish 
terminology differed from Greek terminology in that the Jews 
reserved the title, “God,” for the ultimate Power and Authority 
which the Greeks feared but did not worship. The Jews had no 
distinct God of Life and God of Death, no God of integration 
and anti-God of disintegration. Their God was He who formed 
the light and created darkness, who made peace and created 
evil, Jehovah who did all these things. There is no discussion 
more futile than one about the correct meaning of the word, 
“God,” but there is no proposition more fundamental in de- 
veloping a life-philosophy than an understanding’ of “God.” 
Basic to all our decisions about our temporary and relative 
devotions—call them “gods” if you will—there should be an 
abiding attitude toward the Almighty, who brings forth all and 
at diverse times assigns varying values to the various parts. 
The Jewish-Christian religious tradition has drawn its tenacious 
endurance and its moral practicality from its devotion to this 
fundamental and all-inclusive Power as its Supreme God. 


Now this definition—if that may be called a definition which 
purposely sets no limit to its object—leaves unprejudiced two 
prominent questions of contemporary theology. In the first 


place, to say that God is the Power that does the things that — 


happen does not imply that He or His working is limited to 
this natural, space-time world. In fact, so far as I can judge, 
modern physics, more than the older physics, renders possible, 
even probable, the belief that this world is but a partial ex- 


pression of a non-temporal, non-spatial Reality. So long as 


matter and force were conceived as indestructible and the whole 
universe seen as the mechanical interplay of these indestructible 
factors i in endless space and time, to ask for a Ground or Source 


or Beginning of the natural Universe was about as irrelevant | 


to ask for the beginning of the eternal God. 


Uo Soran Remon ee 
But when force appears as a stress of finite space-time and 
matter as a form of force, and when the universe appears as a 
very “improbable” concentration of these strains in small parts 
of space and time and this improbable concentration seems to 
be dispersing continually and irreversibly, the natural universe 
is obviously much less self-explanatory. People are more justt- 
fied in renewing the speculation that back of the universe lies 
more than can be grasped in our space-time measurements and 
that those spiritual human qualities which also are not subject 
to space-time measurement, may have some affinity to that 
eternal world. Realization of the indissoluble interpenetration 
of good and evil in this temporal world, of its essential dis- 
harmony with the human spirit may strengthen the faith that 
man’s impulse to condemn nature evidences his more than 
natural birth. However, it must be remembered that these 
hypotheses are less verifiable than the measurable realities of 
the space-time world. The naturalists have a well justified fear 
that these uncertain speculations may take the place of ex- 
perienced fact as the guide of thought and life, and may dis- 
tract from earnest earthly living. What may be the conditions 
of God and the soul in that eternal world, we can only guess 
with more or less plausibility. But if we seek the truth of God 
Almighty, we shall give due weight to those parts of His truth 
which He has given us fit instruments to investigate. And if 
we trust and obey that God, we shall seek to obey Him in the 
world in which He has now placed us, in the hope—if such 
hope be given us—that this world of mysteriously intermingled ~ 
pain and joy is not the final or total expression of His being. 


In the second place, the above definition of God does not 
ptejudge the question of His personality or impersonality. The — 
Power which we are discussing is real, no matter how that 
question of personality may be decided. Our knowledge of the ; 
inner nature of such a Power, like our knowledge of the eternal — 
world in general, must be very inadequate. Howevermuch in- 
tellectual curiosity or discouraged faith may strain for more_ 
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accurate and assured knowledge, the Lord has hid himself in 
thick darkness and we are fated to profound ignorance. I have 
no preference for the more prosaic terms like “process’’ and 
“principle” with which the naturalists prefer to describe God. 
They carry less connotation of awe and grandeur than seems 
to be required. On the other hand, anthropomorphic words 
may also connote excessive familiarity. But if religion is to have 
relatively clear and certain convictions which can contribute to 
vigorous living, it must have at the center of its concern matters 
about which more certainty is possible than is the case with 
these speculative questions. 


The hardy practicality of the Biblical religion is to be ex- 
plained by the fact that prophets and psalmists, sages and saints 
were struggling to come to terms with the Power that works 
in this temporal, material, every-day world, rather than to 
fathom the essence of the Unutterable One, or to describe other 
spheres of being which He may have created. They did not 
identify religion with beliefs about the Unknowable, or atti- 
tudes toward a hypothetical person. Their God was a real God, 
the Power that does what happens, the Creator of the alligator 
and hippopotamus as well as of man, the One who ruled as 
securely on Good Fridays as on Christmas. The Holy One of 
Israel is a terrible God to deal with. In the old story, Jacob 
wrestled with Him for a blessing, and came off limping on his 
thigh. = 


God, the Creator 


Now what of religious significance can be said about this 
God? Not, at the outset, the sort of thing which may be said of 
the Gods of liberal theology. However, one fact about this God 
is incontrovertible. “It is He that made us and not we ourselves; 
we are his people and the sheep of his pasture.” 


_ Back in dim aeons, so far back that no accurate date can be 
assigned, so far back that many of the steps of the process are 
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probably forever lost from human knowledge, that evolutionary 
process began of which I am a product. I did not start the 
process—'It is He that made us and not we ourselves’’—and 
yet to the eye of the informed biologist, every organ of my 
body bears marks of that long heritage. This body which it has 
given me sets to a considerable extent my opportunities and 
my limitations, conditions my satisfactions and my duties. If 
the process had made my body more efficient or less efficient 
in the use of the food it receives, the whole economic problem 
would be different. In fact, most moral and social problems 
bear somehow on this body. From that long ancestry too, I in- 
herit certain impulses and senses, a certain nervous instability 
which makes me discontent with what I am or see or have. If 
this nervous sensitivity had been greater, less, or otherwise 
different, my whole spiritual life would have been changed. 
Yet neither I nor my forebears could control the broad outlines 
of that heritage. If I could trace my lineage back through the 
centuries, there would be thousands of cases where ‘“‘accident”’ 
brought my ancestors together for marriage, where a narrow 
escape from death left them free to propagate their kind. But 
for this fact, I should never have existed. 


Nor ts this creative process exclusively biological. . . . Thizty 
centuries or more ago, some bands of desert nomads stood east 
of Jordan, preparing to invade Palestine. They did not say, 
“We will enter this land, and establish a home for an Amos 
and a Hosea, for an Isaiah and a Jeremiah, eventually for a 
Jesus who will give the world a new religion.” They said, “Let 
us go in and plunder and massacre until all this fruitful land. 
is ours.’ The book which they did not intend for their sons to 
produce helped to form-me. . . . A few centuries later, other 
hordes of barbarians swept down out of Thrace and Matedonia 
on cultured Mycenae. They did not say, “Let us go in and lay 
the foundations for a culture which shall fructify all nations.” 
They said, “Here are women and wealth to be enjoyed by him 
who takes it,’ and they destroyed and ravished and enslaved, 


, 
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Their Aeschylus and Euripides, Plato and Aristotle, Phidias and 
Praxiteles—sons whose work they would have viewed with 
perplexed disdain— helped mould the civilization which 
formed me. . . . Three centuries ago, little bands of earnest 
religious people set sail for America to establish a common- 
wealth where the Bible should be the supreme law of the land 
and the Sabbath should be kept free from defilement. They 
helped found a commonwealth with bathing beaches and Sun-_ 
day movies. I was formed by that commonwealth, yes and by 
the ideals of those Puritans, though they would declare me 
heretic and prodigal. 


In due time, I was born into a certain home, into a certain 
community in that commonwealth. That home, that home 
town, that national tradition, which I did not choose, have left 
their indelible mark upon me. From them I received certain 
convictions as a child. Some of them I have given up because 
I could no longer believe them, no matter how hard I wished 
to. New convictions have come to me, will come to me—some 
of them very much unsought. As against all pragmatic exhor- 
tation to believe what it is useful to believe, we need to know 
that our basic convictions are not what we choose to believe, 
but what we /ave to believe. Jeremiah complained to the Lord, 
because He had duped him by putting a message into his heart 
which made him restless when it was not spoken and a 
laughing-stock when it was. Jeremiah did not create his mes- 
sage. No man does. It was given him. “Tt is He that makes us 
and not we ourselves.”’ 


So here I sit writing this essay with fingers formed by millenia 
of evolution, with thoughts given through centuries of human 
culture, with a typewriter developed by decades of scientific ex- 
periment. Here I sit, while many others, my contemporaries in 
birth, have already passed from the earth, some in infancy, 
_some in childhood, some in early maturity—not by their own 

choice, but by decree of the Irresistible One. Here I sit in com- 
fortable well-being, while others contemplate suicide and still 
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others, beaten into stolidity by repeated reverses, toil on, con- 
templating nothing. It is awful to know yourself the creature 
of such an inexplicably partial Creator. It fills with grateful 
dread and dread-struck gratitude. “It is He that makes us,” 
murderers and nurses, drooling idiots and long-fingered violin- 
ists, chaste old ladies and irritable young men, a strange Father 
exercising a strange discipline over his strange children. 


My path has not led always where I would; 

I’ve faced a barricade across my ways, 

Seen clouds blot out the sun through some few days 
While I, my road to joy, scarce understood; 
Yet, ever, as irresolute I stood, 

A new path opened up before my gaze 

Which led above the clouds, where the sun’s rays 
Glowed joyous. All I’ve found was very good. 


But I hear cries of old men, torn by pain; 
I see the arms of youth, rust in defeat; 
Tired sickness, tossing heavily, I hear; 
I see high, labored castles, built in vain; 
I hear the shuffling tread of weary feet. 
I hear. I see. And in my joy, I fear. 


God, the Determiner of Destiny 


This over-ruling Providence of God will not stop today. It 
will continue tomorrow. 


The Hebrew prophets could relate their religion so directly . 
to politics, because they knew that in dealing with history, they _ 


were dealing not merely with man, but with God Almighty, 


the Creator of the Heavens and Earth and the Determiner of — 
Human Destiny. (Te author then quotes majestic passages 
of scripture which substantiate the prophets’ awareness of the 
over-riding will of God. Ep.) The sands which buried the in- 
scriptions of Sennacherib so deeply that for centuries even the - 
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location of his capital city was unknown are evidence that 
Assyria’s fate was not in the will of Assyria’s kings. 


Such denial of any grounds for proud self-confidence on the 
part of Israel's oppressors is characteristic of Old Testament 
thought on history and social life. It grew out of this realistic 
conception of God which we have described. It is not to be 
dismissed as a mere product of resentment of a subject people 
against its rulers, as Nietzsche might contend. It was asserted 
and pointed with equal vigor toward the Israelites themselves 
before the exile, calling them to humility in view of God’s uni- 
versal sovereignty and his undeserved favor toward them. It is 
not to be discarded as an outworn expression of a past age, when 
absolutism was usual in politics and political thought-forms, 
setting religious thought-forms, predisposed men to think of 
God as King of Kings and for the successful initiation of a 
planned society. One such requirement was assurance to the 
present generation that its plan would be worked on through by 
the next generation. Obviously, such assurance cannot be given. 
For the Spirit, with movements as unpredictable as those of the 
wind, will lead our children away from our plans even as it led 
us away from the plans of our fathers. A spirit was at work in 
the Mid-Victorians, inspiring them, which in many ways has be- 
come strange to us. We will be the Mid-Victorians of the next 
generation. Not that we should abandon planning. Lazssez-faire | 
will not work. We must plan. We must plan for our children 
and grand-children too, so far as we can foresee their needs. 
But then we leave to the next generation to plan its society, as 
best it can, on the basis of what we have wisely or unwisely, 
done or left undone. Yes, and we will leave it to them. Death 
provides for that. 


If it is in no man’s power to control the course of his society, 
_ neither can he direct his own course. He is a part of this society 
which he cannot control. A war, a revolution, the establishment 
of a dictatorship, a depression, a boom could throw our best 
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it is not of my making. If God has not made me an immortal 
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laid plans into chaos. So long as things go according to our 
wishes, we grossly exaggerate our capacity to make them go. 
In boom times, our financial magnates claimed that they earned 
million dollar incomes for directing our economic affairs and 
we believed them. When the depression set in, they disclaimed 
responsibility. All, they said, is due to the charted business cycle. 
Their humility was truer than their pride. The question still 
remains: When prosperity returns, will we again consider their 
feats of riding the waves so deserving of reward? 


It has been observed that misfortune frequently recalls the 
indifferent to religion. Some have concluded, therefore, that 
religion is despicable and cowardly abandonment of self- 
confidence in the face of trouble. For some, religion is a last 
resort in time of fear, as it was for O’Neill’s “Emperor Jones.” 
But even so, the frantic fugitive, praying ‘“O God, be merciful 
to me, a sinner,” as he is on the point of being shot down by 
his rebellious subjects, is expressing a more accurate opinion of 
himself than Emperor Jones, the overbearing braggart of the 
opening scenes, could have done. Trouble may teach the false- 
hood of our self-confidence and pride, and the truth that our 
life is not self-made and self-directed, but is dependent on 


‘Another. That insight is the beginning of true religion and true 


morality. 


Not only through the unpredictable accidents of social life, 
but also through the certain passage of time, my deepest per- 
sonal life is being transformed. The psychiatrists tell us that 
many a child fights against growing up. Yet time goes on and - 
the adult who acts like a child does not act like a child; he 
acts childish. The thoughts of youth are not the thoughts of 
maturity and the thoughts of maturity differ from the thoughts 
of age. Time forces us through our various roles. “It is not in 
man that walketh to direct his steps.” Then death will come, 
willy-nilly, and after that, what? Whatever the future may be, — 
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soul, I cannot make myself immortal. If God has not provided 
“a house not made with hands eternal in the heavens,” I can- 
. not provide one. Once Carlyle proposed to take as the symbol 
_ of his life a burning candle with the motto, “I am consumed in 
_ order to serve.” Then he added ruefully, “Whether I serve or 


_ not, lam being consumed.” 


Schleiermacher’s definition of the essence ‘of religion as “a 
feeling of absolute dependence” is only slightly in error. Re- 
_ ligion, at least Biblical religion, is based not on the feeling, 
but on the fact of absolute dependence. For a time you can 

enjoy yourself working and playing with the gods.you make. _ 


Bat eventually you must come to terms with the God who : 
makes you. 
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From the Chapter THE MORAL RESOURCES ° 


(following discussions of personal punishment and personal 
guilt for original sin, and the mechanistic theory of physics 
which gives support to certain predestinarian teaching. ED.) 
Now there have been people in multitudes who were ready to 
let their finer muscles, their sympathetic ganglia or anything or 
anybody else do their thinking for them, but they got very little 
thinking done on that basis. In spite of the actual givenness of 
our mental capacities, our information, and our convictions, 
thinking is not done unless we deliberately put ourselves under 
the strain of thinking. Much less is the human being held to his 
duty in spite of the discordant demands of deep passions and 
fears, except by the deliberate strain of effort. We inaccurately 
treat motives as causes, and say, for example, that hunger 
drives people to work. As a matter of fact, hunger could weaken 
a man’s body so that he could not work, but no man ever 
found himself swinging a pick-axe under the mechanical com- 
pulsion of hunger, that is without his own decision that the 
weariness of labor was preferable to the gnawing of hunger. 
The Taskmaster has not made us merely passive cogs in his 
machine, nor mere on-lookers at its working. He has laid on us 
the necessity to wager our own decisions, and to persist in them — 
in spite of risk, weariness and discouragement. This gives life 
its tragic earnestness. 

Several religious writers have welcomed certain recent modi- 
fications of the theory of physics which, it is claimed, adds — 
credibility to the freedom of the will. I would claim that the — 
facts of life indicate that any theory of physics which supposes — 
that life goes on unchanged regardless of deliberate human — 
stress and strain, requires revision. On the other hand, no — 
theory of physics can make credible the Pelagianism of some 
modern theology and philosophy. When I decide, I can decide — 
only through the faculties which the Creator has given me. — 
I can decide for the right only as God gives me to see the right. 
I can carry on my proposed course of action only so long as_ 
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strength is granted and a half completed work is sometimes 
worse than none at all. I can only launch my act out into the 
world, not knowing accurately what its result will be for my- 
self or others. “Work out your own salvation,” urged the 
predestinarian Paul, but not with confidence a assurance, 
not even with optimistic reliance on God’s purpose to assist 
you in your self-chosen path. ‘“Work out your own salvation 
with fear and trembling, for it is God that worketh in you 
both to will and to do, for his good pleasure.” In the face of 
coming perils and opportunities, successes and failures, which 
God only knows, for the sake of goals and objectives hidden 
in his unexplorable will, we stay at the task assigned, so long 
as His grace supplies the strength. In this recognition of our 
weakness is our strength. The courage of the self-confident 
has a brittle brilliance about it, which cuts its obstacles down or 
breaks in the attempt, but the patient endurance of the faithful 
meek is tenacious like great roots anchored deep in the soil 
of things. 


From the Chapter FACT AND RELIGION 


Now we can briefly formulate the relation of religion to 
science. If our God is the ultimate Power which determines 
human life in all its phases, the concept of God may not pre- 
scribe to the natural or historical sciences what,facts they must _ 
discover. Religion must accept, as our best information about 
the working of God, what the sciences discover to have hap- 


pened or to be happening. On the other hand, any religious 


doctrine which aspires to be a fundamental, and comparatively 
permanent part of the human creed, cannot be based on the 
more tentative scientific conclusions. Bertrand Russell rightly 
fears a theology based on contemporary science. If life is to 
have religious faith for its foundation with all the emotional 
and volitional attachments that involves, and if the funda- 
{ mental principles of that faith are to be grounded on current — 
scientific theory, the faithful will have a great interest in the 
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permanent maintenance of contemporary half-truth, as they 
did in the maintenance of Ptolemaic astronomy or pre-evolu- 
tionary biology. Our God must be recognized as the God who 
does the things that happen, the things now known to man 
and the things now unknown to man, and, since our knowledge 
of all truth is always relative to our limited minds at our par- 
ticular stage in the mental development of the race, all state- 
ments about God’s dealing based on contemporary scientific 
conclusions are as temporary or permanent as the current 
theories. 


Thus, we approve the current practice of more careful writers 
on the relation of religion and science who recognize that 
religion and its closely related morality are concerned primarily 
with human emotions, volitions and actions, and only more te- 
motely with the detail of scientific knowledge. But this sphere 
of primary religious and moral interest, we contend, is not 
to be treated as if it were independent of the surrounding world 
which creates, sustains and conditions it. Rather it must be 
seen in its actual dependence on the whole describable uni- 
verse. Intellectual curiosity and the prospect of technical mas- 
tery of nature are among the chief impulses to scientific pro- 
gress, but religion has had, and has, a direct interest in the 
advance of scientific knowledge, because it gives a more com- _ 
‘plete and accurate picture of the activities through which God 
sustains humanity. In so doing, it may confirm or correct sig- 
nificant religious ideas. By its confirmation of the unity of the 
Universe, it has confirmed monotheism, making highly prob- ~ 
able the belief that humanity is ultimately dependent on one . 
God, not on a pantheon of independent gods. Or again, it has 
‘shown the intricacy with which man is interwoven in nature, 
indicating that humanity is not alien to this world as some 
myths and theologies have taught. 


Other examples of scientific findings with religious import — 
might be cited. But religion and morality are concerned most — 
closely with descriptions of the world not in themselves, but — 
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for their bearing on this universal dependence of man. All 
truth has a bearing on this relationship, rendering the details of 
it more precise, but propositions of theology based on less 
secure scientific premises ought to be kept in secondary posi- 
tions. The basic religious principle is not some transcendent, 
super-scientific truth which on that account is raised above the 
tentativeness of ordinary scientific statement. But it is so ob- 
vious that Jeremiah, without aid of theories of evolution or 
relativity, observed it, so obvious that its disproof in the experi- 
ence of later generations seems highly improbable. “It is not 
in man that walketh to direct his steps,’ observed Jeremiah. 


From the Chapter LIFE BY DEFIANT COURAGE 


In a word, such purely subjective morality is as inadequate as 
its twin, purely subjective religion, sired of the same over- 
weening confidence in man and mothered of the same distrust 
of the non-human world. God, the Creator of Man and the 
Determiner of His Destiny, has, in those very capacities, laid 
the conditions on life in the light of which all decisions, moral 
and otherwise, must be made. It is God, the Mysterious Al- 
mighty, who is our Moral Taskmaster. Through the differentia- 
tion of the sexes, he has imposed certain dangers and suffer- 
ings on one half of the race which the other half could not 
share if it would. A person, endowed by Him with a strong 
physique, is duty-bound to undertake the strenuous labor which 
the sustainment of life demands; a person, endowed with a 
frailer constitution, is duty-bound to avoid such labor lest he 
break down entirely and become a mere load on his fellows. It 
is a culpable error to entrust a moron with responsibilities which 
demand high intelligence, just as it is culpably wasteful, except 
under necessity, to crush a man of high capabilities into a 
path of life with which only a moron could be content. By 
endowing us differently, God lays upon us different duties. 
We often envy the other man his apparently easier way. The 
invalid envies the laboring man his activity, and the laboring 


man suspects the invalid of laziness and is jealous of his leisure. 
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But morality, as I understand it, consists in obedience to the 
Taskmaster and his inexplicable demands. 


Not only differences in personal endowment, but differences 
in the social situation into which we are born, lay different 
duties upon us. The virtues of hard work and thrift have been 
deeply impressed upon mankind in its long struggle against 
want. Now we seem to be entering an era of plenty when the 
good man must labor less and use more freely the fruits of his 
labor. The adjustment to the new leisure may not be easy, 
but, if this change of circumstances actually comes, the man 
who stubbornly maintains the old virtues does wrong just as 
the lazy spendthrift was the sinner in the past dispensation. 
Or again, young men of this generation may still have to make 
that difficult choice between loyalty to country, expressed in 
killing people of other nations, and loyalty to all mankind, 
expressed in readiness to face imprisonment, and possible tor- 
ture and ignominious death rather than do military service. 
It is to be hoped that the time will come when that decision 
will not need to be made, because humanity will have learned 
to adjust its disputes without recourse to murder, but mean- 
while a story of the risen Christ in the Gospel of John illus- 
trates our position. The Christ prophecied crucifixion for Peter, 
but no such fate for John. To Peter’s complaint at this par- 
tiality, the Lord’s only answer is, “If I will that he tarry till I 
come, what is that to thee? Follow thou me.”’ 


From the Chapter LIFE BY FAITH 


As we look out on God’s world, with these humbled and 


more grateful eyes, we see evidences of his trustworthiness, 
such as have filled the theological tomes of the centuries. Pro- 
vision has been made for our physical needs, or we would not 
exist at all. As we study the processes of nature, we seem to see 
a certain kinship between them and the workings of our minds. 
_As we observe the harsh grandeur of the Rocky Mountains or 
the graceful delicacy of their columbines, the blazing splendor 
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of a sunset over the prairies or their sober grays, browns and 
purples under a clouded autumn sky, natural beauty strikes a 
responsive chord in us; the Power who made that is somehow 
akin to us. As we are shamed and uplifted by Jesus and the 
other great spirits of the race, we are drawn to believe that 
somehow something like that which was in these creatures. 
must also be in their Creator; we see their good works and 
glorify their Father who is in heaven. As we read of the mys- 
tical experiences of the great religious leaders, as we ourselves. - 
feel somewhat of the Spirit speaking in us, we are strengthened 
in the conviction that “the Almighty is the All-Loving too.” 
As in public worship we identify ourselves with the Com- 
munion of Saints, past, present and future, and ‘find minds, 
feelings, and wills touched by liturgies, ancient and modern, 
expressive of contrition, aspiration and faith, we are buoyed 
up by that historic spirit. When we see the unpredictable goods. 
which God has poured on His children in the course of the 
centuries, we are encouraged to look for still greater things in 
this world and beyond and to share Paul’s hope for “things. 
which eye saw not, and ear heard not, and which entered not 
into the heart of man.” 


Here we come to the deepest point of our dependence on 
God. William James told us that we should exercise a will to 
believe. But the very fact that I will to believe is an indication 
that I do not believe and the more frantically I will, the more 
fruitless becomes the endeavor. Much persecution and much 
unnecessary self-torture could have been avoided, if people had 
realized that we do not and should not make our fundamental. 

convictions for ourselves; they are the gift of the Spirit. St. 
Augustine knew this. Living at the time of the downfall of 
the Roman Empire and having experienced the strain which 
_ life puts on faith and the weakness of all reasons and authori- 
ties to withstand that strain, he wrote his essay, “The Perse- 
-verance of the Saints, a Gift of God.’’ He knew that he could 
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not retain his faith merely by his own will-power. We can, 
within limits, determine our acts by our wills. As we shall see 
presently, that exercise of the will is pre-emptorily demanded. 
But when by some technique of autosuggestion, for the sake 
of maintaining our adherence to some orthodoxy or some 
heterodoxy, for the sake of cultivating inner calm, we try to 
make ourselves believe something which we do not believe, we 
are rebelling against the Spirit than which there is no more 
serious sin. Augustine reckoned with the possibility that some 
of the faithful would be unable to retain their faith. If the 
Lord should be determined to cast me off into outer darkness, 
I can only reply with Job, 

“T know that thou canst do all things, 

And that no purpose of thine can be restrained.” 
However, I share an ancient hope and build my faith upon it, 
trusting that the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. 

“The sacrifices of the Lord are a broken spirit; 
A broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not 
despise.” 
So, we build our castle of faith on the furthest jutting edge of 
the precipice of despair. 


~O Lord, who made this puny man 
To suffer, seek, and do, 
These eyes to see the lips of love 
And see them shrivel, too— 
These ears to hear the mocking-bird 
And the half-smothered sob— 
This heart to beat in eager joy, 
In breathless fear to throb— 
These straining longings after peace 
Which lead through bitter strife— 
O Lord, who made this mighty death 
And made this trembling life— 
Strong God, of Thy grace give to me 
Faith in my deepest agony. 
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SUN, WIND AND EARTH 
by FERRY L. PLATT 


AUGUST IN KANSAS 


The sky is blue, unflecked by any cloud; 
The sun without restraint beats, burning down; 
The very weeds along the street are bowed 
Beneath his might, some with’ring, some turned brown. 
The wind blows hot; for days that wind has blown 
Across parched pastures where lean cattle lie, 
Across broad cornfields, which once green, have grown 
White, and now crackle as the wind sweeps by. 
The dusty street glares; little whirl-winds spin; 
The thirsty birds, wings wide apart, mouths wide, 
Sit listless in the trees; the sun beats in 
Through drooping foliage, not to be denied. 


But two small girls, who wheel their dolls along 
The hot side-walks, are singing them a song. 
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SONG OF THE PRAIRIE EARTH 


Ke Once the wind was my ghostly lover, 
Ere I gave my love to men; 
I feared his pride and passion 
Even then. 
ee But I lost my fear when the hot sun sank — 
And my face was cooled with the dew; 
His caress was light 
On a star-lit night, 
And his kisses cool too. 


Now the wind i is an envious vampire 
And he sucks my blood all day; _ 

He sucks my blood eg the aoe 
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SUNSET 


The sun goes down to his western home 
By a molten road of fire; 
It burns for the Flame-God’s proud return, 
In dazzling heaps the piled clouds burn 
Like burnished gold; and higher 
The sky is bronze, all heaven’s dome; 
Like swaying pennons the far clouds stream, 
Lit with purple and pink and cream, 
To welcome the Sun-God home. 


And now the reddening clouds bend low, 
Tinting the drab earth with their glow; 
The dead, barked trees catch the light in 
their tops; 
The gray, wracked barn is tinged with red; 
The dry corn shocks, the granary props, 
The half unroofed and patched hog-shed, 
And even the dusty road near by 
Are washed in the red of the evening sky, 
Reflect the fire of earth’s flaming dome, 
As the lordly Sun-God goes to his home. 


LITANY 


(From “An American Edition of The Grey Book’’. Reprinted by 
permission from the Oxford University Press, New York, N. Y.) 


O JESUS CHRIST, the Lord of all good life, who hast 
called us to build the city of God, do thou enrich and 
purify our lives and deepen in us our discipleship. Help us 
daily to know more of thee, and through us, by the power 
of thy Spirit, show forth thyself to other men. Make us 
humble, brave, and loving; make us ready for adventure. 
We do not ask that thou wilt keep us safe; but that thou 
wilt keep us loyal; who for us didst face death unafraid, 
and dost live and reign for ever and ever. Amen. 

. From lack of reverence for truth and beauty; from preju- 
dice and sentimentalism; from being contented with the 
mean and ugly. 

. O Christ, deliver us. 

. From the cowardice that dare not face new truth, the lazi- 
ness contented with half-truths, and the arrogance that 
thinks it knows all truths, 

. O Christ, deliver us. 

. From all kinds of artificiality in life and worship and min- 
istering; from all that is hollow, unreal, and insincere, 

. O Christ, deliver us. 

. From the blasphemy of cynicism about our brethren made 
in the image of God; from all false pride, intolerance, 
and contempt, 

R. O Christ, deliver us. 

- From the false piety which cannot laugh; from being self- 
centered in our pity; from being narrowly ecclesiastical; 
and from loving systems more than we love thee, 

. O Christ, deliver us. 

. From the disloyalty of being satisfied with things as they 
are, in the Church and in the world; and from failing to 
share thy indignation, ; 

. O Christ, deliver us. — 

. Till we all come to the unity of the faith and of the knowl | 
edge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the | 


measure of the completeness of the personality of Christ. | 
Amen. ; 


